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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. has been adjusted ; and Professor Whewell, in his 
excellent Bridgewater Treatise, has discussed at 
length the evidence of design which this circum- 
Subscriptions and Payments received by stance affords. It would be foreign, however, to 
my plan, to consider these evidences here; but, 
JOHN RICHARDSON, assuming the succession of the seasons as a part 
of the order of creation, and as a means of adapt- 
ing a larger portion of the earth’s surface for the 
PHILADELPHIA. habitation of organized beings, it is evident that 
the higher forms of organic life could be sustained 
in these northern regions only by furnishing to 
the plants and animals an adequate protection 
tay eye ng against = ——— = of winter, and “wes pre- 
ss b . oe serving the groWth of one summer until the re- 
Divine Wisdom and Goodness Displayed in the ulna oun eehen new life in the succeeding 
Properties of Water. spring. 
‘The inf (Concluded from page 307.) ; “The required protection has been provided 
¢ influence of water is very greatly increased | by making a most marked exception to the general 
by the oceanic currents, which, like the winds, |law of expansion in the case of water. It is the 
are set in motion by the heat of the sun, and are|general law of nature, that all substances are ex- 
constantly carrying the warm water of the tropics|panded by heat and contracted by cold, and water 
towards the poles. One of the most remarkable|forms no exception to the general rule, except 
of these currents is the Gulf-Stream, which flows|within certain very narrow limits of temperature 
near our coast, and which diffuses the warm waters|shortly to be noticed. Indeed, were it not for 
of the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico over|the expansion, we could not readily either heat or 
the Northern Atlantic, depositing on the shores|cool a large mass of liquid matter. All liquids 
of Scotland and Norway the plants and seeds of|are very poor conductors of heat, and can be 
the tropics. It is solely the heat which these|heated only by bringing their particles successively 
vuters bring with them from the equator that has|in contact with the source of heat. When you 
wade the island of Great Britaio 80 great a centre|set a tea-ketfle over a fire, the first effect of the 
of commerce and civilization ; for it must be re-|heat is to expand the particles of water resting on 
membered that the latitude of England is the|the bottom of the kettle, which, being thus ren- 
same as that of Labrador, and, were it not for the|dered specifically lighter, rise, and are succeeded 
influence of this ocean current, her soil would be by colder particles, which are heated and rise in 
equally desolate and barren. If the configuration |their turn; and thus a circulation is established 
‘ our western cuntinent were only so slightly|by which all the particles are successively brought 
Creer as to give a passage to the great equa-|in contact with the heated bottom of the kettle, certain extent, share in the fate of the ponds. 
: aren through the present isthmus of|and in the course of time the temperature of the!The soil is always more or less saturate with 
pane, 8 change insignificant in comparison with | whole mass is raised to the builing point. The} water, and under existing conditions in our tem- 
ose w! ich have heretofore taken place, “the|case is similar when you add ice to a pitcher of| perate zone, the frost does not penetrate to a suffi- 
Beaptaias of Wales and Scotland would become| water in order to cool it. ‘The water at the top|cient depth to kill the roots and seeds of plants 
a the abode of glaciers, and civilization would |of the pitcher, in cuntact with the ice, is of course| which are buried under it. But were water con-  - 
parame before the invasion of arctic cold.’”’ So cooled, and, being thus rendered specifically stituted like other liquids, the soil would remain 
ky - the enormous mass of heated water|heavier than the water below, sinks and gives|frozen to the depth of many feet, and the only 
Which the Gulf-Stream pours into the seas sur-|place to the warmer water, which is cooled and| effect of the summer’s heat would be to melt a few 
wounding Northern Europe, that Sweden and|sioks in its tura, and thus as before a circulation|inches at the surface. It would be, perhaps, 
orway owe their temperate climate, while at the|is established, which continues until the tempera-| possible to cultivate some hardy annuals in such 
pererndiog latitudes on’ our own continent the|ture of the whole water is reduced to 40°. But|a climate, but this would be all. Trees and shrubs 
- My ' ane in eterval ice and snow. at this point the circulation is entirely arrested ;|could not brave the severity of the winter. Thus, 
get ~ a r nese aoe for distributing heat| for, in consequence of its singular constitution,|then, it appears that the very existence of life in 
sal fe sont 8 surface would have been insuffi-| water at 39° is lighter than water at 40°, and/these temperate regions of the earth depends on 
: maintain organic life in our northern | consequently remains at the top. And so it is as/an apparent exception to a general law of nature, 
wate, were it not for still another remarkable|the temperature sinks toward the freezing point. |so slight and limited in its extent that it can only 
property with which water has been endowed,—|The colder the water the lighter it becomes, and|be detected by the most refined scientific obser- 
ne even more entirely unique than either|the more persistently it remains at the surface. | vation. . 
ose we have studied, and one which seems to| Hence, although the upper layers of water may| ‘‘ Moreover, this exceptional property is united 
re soon to the general laws of nature.|be readily cooled to the freezing point, yet in|in water with another quality, which greatly aids 
oe es of organic life, both in animals and | consequence of its poor conducting power, the/in preserving vegetable life during the winter 
oe ” intimately associated with the succes-| great body of the liquid below will remain at the} months. We shudder at the thought of snow, 
Bike; i seasons, and this in its turn depends |temperature of 40°. but nevertheless it affords a most effectual protec- 
i. reneewne of the earth’s axis to the plane| ‘‘ I'he cold atmosphere of winter acts upon the/tion to the soil, forming as warm a covering ag 
' ‘ a iptic, and on the great primary laws by| ponds and lakes exactly as the ice on the water/would the softest wool. Water in all its condi- 
fon ante is constantly maintained in a posi-|in the pitcher. ‘They also are cooled from the/|tions has been made a very bad conductor of heat, 
parallel‘to itself during the revolution of the|surface, and a circulation is established by the|and snow is ranked with wool among the poorest 
- ae Sper he sun. To these fundamental|constant sinking of the chilled water until the/of conductors. [leat, therefore, cannot readily 
oe ” in the formation of the solar system, |temperature falls to 40°. But at this point, still|escape from a snow covered soil, and thus its tem- 
"¢ whole constitution of organic life on the earth|eight degrees above the freezing point, the circu-| perature is prevented from falling materially be- 








lation stops. The surface water, as it cools below 
this temperature, remains at the top, and in the 
end freezes ; but then comes into play still another 
provision in the properties of water. Most sub- 
stances are heavier in their solid than in their 
liquid state, but ice on the contrary, is lighter 
than water, and therefore floats on its surface. 
Moreover as ice is a very poor conductor of heat, 
it serves as a protection to the lake, so that at the 
depth of a few feet, at most, the temperature of 
the water during winter is never under 40°, al- 
though the atmosphere may continue for weeks 
below zero. 

“If water resembled other liquids, and con- 
tinued to contract with cold to its freezing point, 
—if this exception had not been made, the whole 
order of nature would have been reversed. The 
circulation just described would continue until 
the whole mass of water in the lake had fallen to 
the freezing point. The ice would then first form 
at the bottom, and the congelation would con- 
tinue until the whole lake had been changed into 
one mass of solid ice. Upon such a mass the 
hottest summer would produce but little effect ; 
for the poor conducting power would then prevent 
its melting, and instead of ponds and lakes we 
should have large masses of ice, which during the 
summer would melt on the surface to the depth 
of only a few feet. It is unnecessary to state that 
this condition of things would be cog incon- 
sistent with the existence of aquatic plants or 
animals, and it would be almost as fatal to organic 
life every where ; for not only are all parts of the 
creation so indissolubly bound together that if 
one member suffers, all the other members suffer 
with it, but moreover the soil itself would, to a 
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low the freezing point, however great the severity | 
of the season. Noti¢e now how, when winter sets | 
in and the cold increases to such a degree as to| 
endanger the tender plants, nature promptly 
spreads her great frost-blanket over forest, prairie, 
meadow and garden alike, so that al) may slum- 
ber on in safety until the sun returns and melts 
away the downy covering, when the buds break 
forth again and the trees put on a new mantle of 
living green. 

“This leads me to speak of still another re- 
markable property of the wonderful liquid we are 
studying ; for nature has provided in the constitu- 
tion of water a most effectual means of tempering 
the transition of the seasons, and protecting vege- 
tation against the early frosts of autumn or the 
first deceptive glow of returning spring. In order 
to freeze a liquid it is necessary to remove from 
it a certain quantity of heat called the heat of 
fusion, and the more of this heat a liquid con- 
tains, with the more difficulty of course it freezes, 
and when once frozen the less readily the solid 
melts. Now water contains a larger amount of 
heat of fusion than any other liquid yet examined, 
and in this respect, therefore, it is also peculiarly 
constituted. And mark how this property tends 
to produce the result just noticed. As the weather 
becomes cooler in autumn, our ponds and lakes 
gradually give up the stores of heat which they 
contain, until the temperature of the whole mass 
of water is reduced to 40° ; then the surface water 
cools still further to the freezing point; but be 
fore it can become any colder than this, the water 
must freeze, and in freezing it will set free four 
times as much heat as it has already given out in 
cooling from the temperature of summer (63°) to 
the freezing point. It is evident, therefore, that 
freezing must be a slow process. Moreover, it is 
also a warming process, and although the tem- 
perature of surrounding objects can never be thus 
raised above the freezing point, nevertheless, the 
immense amount of heat evolved greatly tends to 
retard the approach of severe cold, and prepares 
the way for the inclemency of winter. So, also, 
when spring comes, vegetation is not awakened 
by her first blushes to be exposed to the blights 
of the early frosts, and before the snow covering 
can be melted off the danger is mostly passed. 
Again, when we consider what devastating floods 
would sweep the earth were the icy bonds of 
winter suddenly dissolved, we shall discover still 
further evidence of the wisdom of that Being who 
has so adjusted the properties of water that both 


frost and freshet are the exception, not the rule. 
* * * * * * 
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far lighter in the solid than in the liquid state | One thing and one action unexpectedly involves. 


and lastly, it contains the largest amount of heat; another, and if we once step aside from the ling 
of fusion as yet observed in any substance. All of propriety, we always find it very difficult to re. 
this may be in harmony with. gencral laws. I|turn, and frequently cannot. remedy the evils 
have no doubt that it is; but the existence of the| arising from the deviation, in the future course 
law does not in the least. impuir the significance) of our lives. While we are thus humbled under 
of the fact, that in each of these respects water|a sense of the weakness of human nature, may we 
has been peculiarly constituted. This one liquid) be induced fervently to pray to Him who has said, 
of the globe, which covers more than three-fourths| ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee,” and Jeavin 
of its surface, which circulates through all its|“‘those things which are behind’ endeavour 
channels, which percolates through all its pores,|through His help to press forward towards the 
which constitutes three-fourths of all organized|mark that we may gain the prize.—LZatracted 
beings, has been endowed with these four pre-| from the Journal of Margaret Woods. 
eminent qualities, on each of which the whole 
order of terrestrial nature may be said to depend. 
I cannot conceive of stronger evidence of design (Continued from page 306) 
than this; and if these facts do not prove the ex-| Another family, ennobled by invention and 
istence of an intelligent Creator, then all nature trade, in our own day, is that of Strutt, of Belper, 
is a deception and our own faculties a lie.” Their patent of nobility was virtually secured by 
otsabiig tian Jedediah Strutt in 1758, when he invented his 
Selected for “The Friend.” | nachine for making ribbed stockings, and thereby 
Seventh month 13th, 1806. “ I have no greater) Jaid the foundations of a fortune which the subse. 
joy than to hear that my children walk in truth.”’| quent bearers of the name have largely increased 
I do not know anything that comes nearer to the| and nobly employed. The father of Jedediah was 
feelings of affectionate parents, than the welfare], farmer and maltster, who did very little for the 
and prosperity of their children, Even with re-| education of his children ; yet they all prospered, 
gard to the things of this life, how many anxious| Jedediah was the second son, and while occupied 
wishes do we feel that their lot may be comfort-|as a farmer at. Blatkwell, near Normanton, he 
able! Still more is our anxiety respecting their} learned from his wife’s brother, who was a hosier, 
happiness in future. And when we estimwate|and well acquainted with the stocking-frame, that 
things according to their proper value, we shall some, unsuccessful attempts had been made to 
feel a willingness to give up for them as well as manufacture ribbed stockings upon it. Being 
for ourselves, those temporal gratifieations which| naturally ingenious, and self-trained in mechaniss, 
would retard us in the progress of duty, or be any| he was induced to investigate the operations of 
hindrance to us in our spiritual concerns. Often|the stocking-frame ; and after the sacrifice of cott- 
\do we fear, and often do we rejoice, according to siderable time, labour, and means, he at length 
the reports we hear respecting our children, and| succeeded in perfecting his invention. A manu 
as our own observation on their conduct lead us| factury of ribbed stockings was then started by 
to form opinions concerning them. Sometiwes|him at Derby, in conjunction with his brother, 
fearing that they will be drawn by one little de-| and proved eminently successful. He afterwards 
viation after another, from the path‘of safety and joined Arkwright,—being quick to detect the 
peace ; at others gratified with hearing their cow-| value of his invention for cotton-spinning,—found 
mendation. If we can say we have no greater joy|the means for securing his patent, and established 
than to hear that our children walk in the Truth,| extensive cotton-mills at Cromford, in Derbyshire. 
we shall endeavour whilst our Jot is cast amongst| Edward Strutt was of like inventive genius to his 
them, to watch over them for good. Sometimes| father, and he is said to have invented a seélf- 
dropping a caution or a hint in season as oppur-|acting mule, the success of which was only pre- 
tunity may offer ; and under the influence of that| vented by the mechanical skill of that day not 
love, which can bear and forbear, not only en-| being equal to its manufacture. After the lapse 
deavouring to persuade them to the practice of|of the partnership with Arkwright, the Struts 
those things which are most excellent, but like-| erected their cotton-mills at Milford, near Belper, 
|\wise putting up our prayers to the throne of| which worthily gives its title to the present head 
grace for their preservation. I believe few can! of the family. 
know the anxiety of parents for their children,| No less industry and energy have been dis 
till they are in the same situation themselves.| played by the many brave men both in present 


Self-Help. 


} 


“T do not regard the constitution of water as|Then all the tender sensibilities are called forth ;|and past times, who have earned the peerage by 


something apart from law, and as the evidence of 
a power coming down as it were upon law to make 


an exception to it. This is making altogether too 
much of law. God is not bound by law. He 
acts wisely, beneficently, and with a definite plan, 


and as they louk forward with increasing solici-|their valor on land and at sea. Not to mention 
tude, and sometimes cast a retrospective view on|the older feudal lords, whose tenure depended 
themselves, even those who have been attentive|upon military service, and who so often led the 
to their own parents will be apt to wish they had|van of the English armies in great national en- 
been still more so, and more disposed to cunsider| counters; we may point to Nelson, St. Vincent, 


and the most we can claim for natural laws is,|their feelings; whilst those who have not actedj/and Lyons,—to Wellington, Hill, Hardinge, 


that they are our imperfect human expressions of 


this Divine ‘plan. 


laws. 


properly by their parents will feel an unavailing|Clyde, and many more in recent times, who have 


Moreover, that is a far nobler|regret for many of the past actions of their lives ;|nobly earned their rank by their distinguished 
view of God’s wisdom which supposes him to be| unavailing at least, so far as respects the present; services. 
able to harmonize special adaptations with general 
What [ find so remarkable in the constitu- 


But plodding industry has far oftener 
life. Often have I wished to impress upon young| worked its way to the peerage by the honorable 
people the difficulty of settieg wrong to rights, or| pursuit of the legal profession, than by any other. 


tion of water is, not that it is an exception to the|retracing those steps which have led us into the| No fewer than seventy British peerages, includ- 
general laws of nature, but that, while filling its|wrong path. Though the first few steps may ap-| ing two dukedoms, have been founded by success 


place in the general plan, it has been endowed | pear shallow, and even their termination doubtful,| ful lawyers. 
with such extreme properties, and that in each 


case the peculiar property has special adaptation 


at ouce so complex and so important. 


Not only|seeing where we can make a stand. 
has water this exceptional property of expanding 


Mansfield and Erskine were, it is 
yet steeper ones will soon succeed, and we shali|true, of noble fawilies; but the latter used to 
be almost imperceptibly pushed forward without) thank God, that out of his own family he did not 
Hitherto| know a lord. The others were, for the most part, 
shalt thou go, but no farther, can be only the|the sons of attorneys, grocers, oe mer- 


when other liquids contract, but moreover, of all |language of Ompipotence; and though poor, frail| chants, and hatd-working members of the middle 


known substances it has the greatest capacity for 


heat; so also, when changing into vapor, it ab 


sorbs more heat than any other liquid ; again it is|his resolves. 


man sometimes adopts it in seasons of confidence,|class. Out of this profession have sprang the 
-|yet he may as often have to lament the frailty of| peerages of Howard and Cavendish, the first peers 
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the border with his eloped bride, he married, and, 
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Aylesford, Ellenborough, Guildford, Shaftesbury, 
Hardwicke, Cardigan, Clarendon, Camden, Elles- 
mere, Rosslyn; and others nearer our own day, 
such as Tenterden, Eldon, Brougham, Denman, 
fraro, Lyndhurst, St. Leonards, Cranworth, 
Campbell, and Chelmsford. 

The eminent Lord Lyndhurst’s father was a 
portrait-painter, and that of St. Leonards a hair- 
dresser in Burlington Street. “Young Edward 
Sugden was originally an errand-boy in the office| I love.” 
of the late — Groom, of Henrietta Street, Caven-| John Scott came up to London, and took a 
dish Square, a certificated conveyancer; and it|small house in Cursitor Lane, where he settled 
was there that the future Lord Chancellor of Ire-| down to the study of the law. He worked with 
land obtained his first notions of law. The origin| great diligence and resolution ; rising at four every 
of the late Lord Tenterden was perhaps the hum-| morning, and studying till late at night, binding 
blest of all, nor was he ashamed of it; for he felt|a wet towel round his head to keep himself awake. 
that the industry, study, and application, by meays|Too poor to study under a special pleader, he 
of which he achieved his eminent position, were|copied out three folio volumes from a manuscript 
entirely due to himself. It is related of him, that| collection of precedents. Long after, when Lord 
on one occasion he took his son Charles to a little} Chancellor, passing down Cursitor Lane one day, 
shed then standing opposite the western front of| he said to his secretary, “‘ Here was my first perch; 
Canterbury Cathedral, and pointing it out to him,| many a time do I recollect coming down this 
said, “Charles, you see this little shop; I have|street with sixpence in my hand to buy sprats for 
brought you here on purpose to show it to you.|supper.”” When at length called to the bar, he 
In that shop your grandfather used to shave for a| waited long for employment. His first year’s 
enny! that is the proudest reflection of wy life.’’|}earnings amounted to only nine shillings. For 

hen a boy, Lord Tenterden was a singer in the|four years he assiduously attended the London 
cathedral, and it is a curidus circumstance that|courts and the Northern Circuit, with little better 
his destination in life was changed by a disappoint-|success. Even in his native town, he seldom had 
ment. When he and Justice Richards were|other than pauper cases to defend. The results 
going the Home Circuit together, they went to|were indeed so discouraging, that he had almost 
service in the cathedral; and on Richards com-|determined to relinquish his chance of London 
mending the voice of a singing-man in the choir,| business, and settle down in some provincial town 
Lord Tenterden said, “Ah! that is the only man|as a country barrister. His brother William 
Tever envied! When at school in this town, we| wrote home, “ Business is dull with poor Jack, 
were candidates for a chorister’s place, and he|very dull indeed!” But as he had escaped being 
obtained it.” a grocer, a coal-fitter, and a country parson, so did 

Not less remarkable was the rise to the same|he also escape being a country lawyer. 
distinguished office of Lord Chief Justice, of the} An opportunity at length occurred, which en- 
rugged Kenyon and the robust Ellenbonough ;|abled John Scott to exhibit the large legal know- 
nor is he a less notable man who recently held|ledge which he ‘had so laboriously acquired. In 
the same office,—the astute Lord Campbell, now|a case ia which he was employed, he urged a legal 
Lord Chancellor of England, son of a parish min-| point against the wishes both of the attorney and 
ister in Fifeshire. For many years he worked|client who employed him. The Master of the 
hard as a reporter for the press, while diligently Rolls decided against him, but on an appeal to 
preparing himself for the practice of his profes-|the House of Lords, Lord Thurlow reversed the 
sion. It is said of him, that at the beginning of|decision on the very point that Scott had urged. 
his career, he was accustomed to walk from county-| Oo leaving the House that day, a solicitor tapped 
town to county-town when on circuit, being as|him on the shoulder and said, ‘“‘ Young man, your 
yet too poor to afford the luxury of posting. But|bread-and-butter’s cut for life.’ And the pro- 
step by step he rose slowly but surely to that|phecy proved a faithful one. Lord Mansfield 
eminence and distinction which’ ever follow ajused to say that he kuew no interval between no 
career of industry, honorably and energetically business and 3,000/. a year, and Scott might have 
pursued, in the legal, as in every othér profession. | told the same story ; for so rapid was his progress, 

There have been equally illustrious instances|that in 1783, when only thirty-two, he was ap- 
of Lords Chancellors who have plodded up the|pointed King’s Counsel, was at the head of the 
steep of fame and honor with equal energy and| Northern Circuit, and sat in Parliament for the 
success. ‘T'he career of the late Lord Eldon, is|borough of Weobley. It was in the dull but un- 
ae one of the most remarkable examples. | flinching drudgery of the early part of his career 

e was the son of a Newcastle coal-fitter; a mis-|that he laid the foundation of his future success. 
chievous rather than a studious boy; a great|He won his spurs by perseverance, knowledge, 
seape-grace+at school, and the subject of many|and ability, diligently cultivated; he was succes- 
terrible thrashings,—for orchard-robbing was oue| sively appointed to the offices of solicitor and at- 
of the favorite exploits of the future Lord Chan-|torney-general, and rose steadily upwards to the 
cellor. His father first thought of putting him| highest office that the Crown had to bestow,—that 
apprentice to a grocer, and afterwards had almost] of Lord Chancellor of England, which he held for 
made up his mind to bring him up to his own|a quarter of a century. 
trade of a coal-fitter. But by this time his eldest 
son William (afterwards Lord Stowell) who had 
gained a scholarship at Oxford, wrote to his father, 
“Send Jack up to me, I can do better for him.” 

ohn was sent up to Oxford accordiugly, where, 
by his brother’s influence and his own application, 
he succeeded in obtaining a fellowship. But 
when at home during the vacation, he was so un- 
fortunate,—or rather so fortunate, as the issue 
proved,—as to fall in love; and running across 


as his friends thought, ruined himself for life. 
He had neither house nor home when he married, 
and had not yet earned a penny. He lost bis fel- 
lowship, and at the same time shut himself out 
frum preferment in the Church, for which he had 
been destined. He accordingly turned his atten- 
tion to the study of the law. To a friend he 
wrote, “I have married rashly ; but it is my de- 
termination to work hard to provide for the wowan 

























































Kirkby Lonsdale, in Westmoreland, and was him- 
self educated to that profession. 


with the obscurity of a country town. 


Henry Bickersteth was the son of a surgeon at 


As a student at 
Edinburgh, he distinguished himself by the 
steadiness with which he worked, and the appli- 
cation which he devoted to the science of medi- 
cine. Returned to Kirkby Lonsdale, he took an 
active part in his father’s practice ; but he had no 
liking for the profession, and grew discontented 
He went|hands of God, (Lament. iii. 837, 38,) looking 
on, nevertheless, diligently improving himself, 





of physiology. In conformity with his own wish, 
his father consented to send him to Cambridge, 
where it was his ambition to take a medical de- 
gree, with the view of practising in the metropolis. 
Close application to his studies threw him out of 
health, however, and with a view to re-establish- 
ing bis strength he accepted the appointment of 
travelling physician to Lord Oxford. While 
abroad he mastered Italian, and acquired a great 
admiration for Italian literature, but no greater 
liking fur medicine than before. On the contrary 
he determined to abandon it; but returning to 
Cambridge, he took his degree, and that he worked 
hard may be iuferred from the fact that he was 
senior wrangler of his year. Disappointed in his 
desire to enter the army, he turned to the bar, 
and entered a student of the Inner Temple. He 
worked as hard at law as he had done at medicine. 
Writing to his father, he said, “ Everybody says 
to me, ‘ You are certain of success in the end,— 
only persevere ;’ and though I don’t well under- 
stand how this is to happen, I try to believe it as 
much as I can, and I shall not fail to do everything 
in my power.” At twenty-eight he was called to 
the bar, and had every step in life yet to make. 
His means were straitened, and he lived upon the 
contributions of his triends. For years he studied 
and waited. Still uo business came. He stinted 
himself in recreation, in clothes, and even in the 
necessaries of life; struggling on indefatigably 
ithrough all. Writing home he “confesses that 
he hardly knows how he shall be able to struggle 
on till he has had fair time and opportunity to 
establish himself.” After three years’ waiting 
thus without success, he wrote to his friends that, 
rather than be a burden upon them longer, he is 
willing to give the matter up and return to Cam- 
bridge, “ where he is sure of support and some 
profit.” The friends at home sent him another 
small remittance, and he went ov. Business 
gradually came m. Acquitting himself creditably 
iu small matters, he was intrusted with cases of 
greater importance. He was a man who never 
missed an opportunity, nor allowed a legitimate 
chance of improvement to escape him. His un- 
flinching industry soon began to tell upon his for- 
tunes; a few more years and he was not only 
enabled to do without assistance from home, but 
he was in a position to pay back with interest the 
debts which he had incurred. The clouds had 
dispersed, and the after-career of Henry Bicker- 
steth was one of honor, of emolument, and of dis- 
tinguished fame. He ended his career as Master 
of the Rolls, sitting in the House of Peers as 
Baron Langdale. His life affords only another 
illustration of the power of patience, perseverance, 
and conscientious working, in elevating the char- 
acter of the individual, and crowning his labours 
with the most complete success. 

Such are a few of the distinguished men who 
have honorably worked their way to the highest 
position, and won therichest rewards of their pro- 
fession, by the exercise of honest industry and 
patient perseverance. 

(To be continued.) 


Er engaged in speculations in the higher branches 
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* The excellency of Humility, with the favours 
and grace it draws down from God, is so great, 
that the tongue of man can scarcely utter it to the 
full. Ina truly humble state, we remain empty 
and passive before God, as an instrument or tool, 
which suffers itself to be handled and led by the 
hand of God, just as it seemeth good unto the 
master workman. A person thus humbled, re- 
ceives all things as coming immediately from the 


upon himself as unworthy of the least favour. If 
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wood-thrush, that an enthusiastic admirer of the 
latter bird, as all admirers are, would be quite apt 
to mistake it for the strain of his favorite, observ- 
ing only how unusually well he sings. I myself 
erred in this manner, and not. till I had shot the 
bird in the midst of his solemn hymo—a hard 
thing to do, I assure you—was I aware that my 
wood-thrush had a superior. I believe so good an 
observer as Thoreau has confounded the songs of 
the two birds, as he speaks of having heard the 








sick, or in any other afflicting dispensation, he 
accepts of bis sickness and trouble as a messenger 
sent from God for his good—thanks him for it ; 
making this very affliction an occasion of awaken- 
ing his zeal for his service. If despised, he sub- 
mits, as being what he deserves ; if he is in honor, 
he esteems himself unworthy, humbling himself 
the more on that account.—Plain Path to Chris- 
tian Perfection. 




















































ati ltcdienenee 
From “The Atlantic Monthly.” 
With the Birds, 
(Continued from page 309.) 

But the crowning glory of all these robins, fly- 
catchers, and warblers is the wood-thrush. More 
abundant than all other birds, except the robin 
and cat-bird, he greets you from every rock and 
shrub. Shy and reserved when he first makes his 
appearance in May, before the end of June he is 
tame and familiar, and sings on the tree over your 
head, or on the rock a few paces in advance. A 
pair even built their nest and reared their brood 
within ten or twelve fect of the piazza of a large 
summer-house in the vicinity. But when the 
guests commenced to arrive and the piazza to be 
thronged with gay crowds, I noticed something 
like dread and foreboding in the manner of the 
motherbird; and from her still quiet ways, and 
habit of sitting long and silently within a tew feet 
of the precious charge, it seemed as if the dear 
creature had resolved, if possible, to avoid all ob- 
servation. 

The hermit-thrush, the wood-thrush, and the 
veery (Turdus Wilsonii) are our peers of song. 
The mocking-bird undoubtedly possesses the 
greatest range of mere talent, the most varied ex- 
ecutive ability, and never fails to surprise and 
delight one anew at each hearing; but being 
mostly an imitator, he never approaches the se- 
rene beauty and sublimity of the hermit-thrush. 
The word that best expresses my feelings, on 
hearing the thocking-bird, is admiration, though 
the first emotion is one of surprise and incredulity. 
That so many and such various notes should pro- 
ceed from one throat is a marvel, and we regard 
the performance with feelings akin to those we 
experience on witnessing the astounding feats of 
the athlete or gymnast,—and this, notwithstanding 
many of the notes imitated have all the freshness 
and sweetness of the original. The emotions ex- 
cited by the songs of these thrushes belong to a 
higher order, springing as they do from our deep- 
est sense of the beauty and harmony of the world. 

The wood-thrush is worthy of all, and more than 
all, the praises he has received; and considering 
the number of his appreciative listeners, it is not 
a little surprising that his relative and superior, 
the hermit-thrush, should have received so little 
notice. Both the great ornithologists, Wilson and 
Audubon, are lavish in their praises of the former, 
but have little or nothing to say of the song of 
the latter. Audubon says it is sometimes agreea- 
ble, but evidently has never heard it. Nuttall, I 

am glad to find, is more discriminating, and does 
the bird fuller justice. Professor Baird, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, a more recent authority, 
and an excellent observer, tells me he regards it 


as re-eminently our finest songster. grees of proficiency in the exercise of his musical 
t is quite a rare bird, of very shy and secluded | gifts. Not long sivce, while walking one Sun- 
habits, being found in the Middle and Eastern|day in the edge of an orchard adjoining a 
States, during the period of song, only in the|wood, I heard one that so obviously and un- 
deepest and most remote forests, usually in damp|mistakably surpassed all his rivals, that my 
and swampy localities. On this account the peo- companion, though slow to notice such things, re- 
ple in the Adirondack region call it the “swamp| marked it wonderingly ; and with one accord we 
angel.” Its being so much of a recluse accounts|threw ourselves upon the grass and drank in the 
for the comparative ignorayce that prevails in re-|bounteous melody. It was not different in quality 
gardtoit. . ‘ so much as in quantity. Such a flood of it! 
The cast of its song is so much like that of the] Such magnificent copiousness! Such long, trilling, 


lead one to look for only the hermit. 


notes inspire me with a calm enthusiasm. 


“ Deepening the silence with diviner calm.” 


I have known one to sit for hours in the upper 
branches of a tall maple in an opening in a remote 
wood, and sing till all.other birds seemed as if 
pausing to listen. Attempting to approach him 
at such times, I have called to my aid numerous 
devices,—such as keeping the range of a tree, 


bush in front of me,—but all to no purpose. Sud- 
denly the strain would cease, and while waiting 
for him to commence again, I would see him 
dart off to a lower tree, or into a thick un- 
dergrowth of witch-hazel. When I had with- 
drawn, he would resume his perch and again take 
up hissong. Atother times Ihave come abruptly 
upgn him while singing on a low stump, without 
his seeming to notice me at all. 

I think his song, in form and manner, is 
precisely that of the wood-thrush,—differing from 
it in being more wild and ethereal, as well as 
stronger and clearer. It is not the execution of 
the piece so much as the tone of the instrument 
that is superior. In the subdued trills and qua- 
vers that occur between the main bars, you think 
his tongue must be more resonant and of finer 
metal. In uttering the tinkling, bead-like de, de, 
de, he is more facile and exquisite ; in the longer 
notes he possesses greater compass and power, and is 
more prodigal of his finer tones. How delicately he 
syllables the minor parts, weaving, as it were 
the finest of the silver embroiderics to the main 
texture of his song! 

Those who have heard only the wood-thrush com- 
mit a very pardonable error in placing hiw first on 
the list of our songsters. He is truly a royal min- 
strel, and, considering his liberal distribution 
throughout our Atlanticseaboard, perhaps contrib- 
utes wore than any other bird to oursylvan melody. 
One may object, that he spends a little too much 
time in tuning his instrument, yet his careless and 
uncertain touches reveal its rare compass and 
power. 

He is the only songster of my acquaintance, 
excepting the canary, that displays different de- 








‘ |suspicion. 





‘deferring, accelerating preludes! Such suddeg 
‘ecstatic overtures would have iutoxicated the dul. 


jlest ear. He was really without a compeer, 
‘master artist. Twice afterward I was conscious 


of having heard the same bird. 

| The wood-thrush is the handsomest species of 
‘this family. In graceand elegance of manner hehag 
no equal. Such a gentle, high-bred air, and such 
‘inimitable ease and composure in his flight and 
jmovement! He is a poet in very word and deed, 


wood-thrush in the forests of Northern Maine, | His carriage is music tothe eye. His performaneg 
where the law of geographical distribution would |of the commonest act, as catching a beetle or pick. 


ing a worm from the mud, pleases like a stroke of 


The song of this thrush is of unparalleled sweet-|wit or eloquence. Was hea prince in the olden 
ness and sublimity. There is a calmness and so-|time, and dothe regal grace and mien still adhere 
lemnity about it that suggests in Nature perpetual |to him in his transformation? What a finely 
Sabbath and perennial joy. How vain seem our|proportioned form ! How plain, yet rich his color, 
hurry andambition! Clear and serene, strong and |—the bright russet of his back, the clear white of 
melodious, falling softly, yet flowing far, these/his breast, with the distinct heart-shaped spots! 
I|It may be objected to robin that he is noisy and 
hear him most in the afternoon, but occasionally at | demonstrative ; he hurries away or rises to a braneh 
nightfall ‘he pours his pure soprano,” with an angry note, and flirts his wings in ill-bred 


The mavis, or red thrush, sneaks and 
skulks like aculprit, hiding in the densest alders; 
the cat-bird is a coquette and a flirt, as well asa 
sort of female Paul Pry; and the chewink shows 
his inhospitality by espying your movements like 
a Japanese. The wood-thrush has none of these 
under-bred traits. He regards me unsuspiciously, 
or avoids me with a noble reserve,—or, if I am 


as if to pay his respects, or to make my ac- 
quaintance. Pass near his nest, under the ve 
branch, within a few feet of his mate and bell 
and he opens not his beak ; he concedes you the 
right to pass there, if it lies in your course; but 
pause an instant, raise your hand toward the de- 
fenceless household, and his anger and indignation 
: beautiful to behold. 


skulking close to the ground, carrying a large s and incurious, graciously hops toward me, 


Whata noble pride he has! Late one October, 
after his mates and companions had long since 
gone South, I noticed one for several successive 
days in the dense part of this next-door wood, 
flitting noiselessly about, very grave and silent, as 
if doing penance for some violation of the code of 
honor. By many gentle, indirect approaches, I 
perceived that part of his tail-feathers were unde- 
veloped. The sylvan prince could not think of 
returning to court in this plight,—and so, amid 
the falling leaves and cold rains of autumn, was 
patiently biding his time. 

The soft, mellow flute of the veery fills a place 
in the chorus of ‘the woods that the song of the 
vesper-sparrow fills in the chorus of the fields. It 
has the nightingale’s habit of singing in the twi- 
light, and possesses, I believe, all of the nightio- 
gale’s mellowness and serenity. Walk out toward 
the forest in the warm twilight of a June day, and 
when fifty rods distant you will hear their soft, 
reverberating notes, repeated and prolonged with 
exquisite melodiousness rising from a dozen dif- 
ferent throats. 

It is one of the simplest strains to be heard,— 
as simple as the curve in form, and mellower than 
the tenderest tones of the flute,—delighting from 
the pure element of harmony and beauty it con- 
tains, and not from any novel or any fantastic 
modulation of it,—thus contrasting strongly with 
such rollicking, hilarious sougsters as the bobo 
liuk, in whom we are chiefly pleased with the 
tintinnabulation, the verbal and labial excellence, 
and the evident conceit and delight of the per- 
former. 

I hardly know whether I am more pleased or 
annoyed with the cat-bird. Perhaps she is a little 
too common, and her part in the general chorus 
a little too conspicuous. If you are listening for 
the note of another bird, she is sure to be prompted 
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is we most loud and protracted singing, drowning | rainfall :—Rain fell in London to the amount of = a result unattainable, information of the 


all other sounds ; if you sit quietly down to ob-|0.43 inches, which is equivalent to forty-three 
serve a favorite or study a new comer, her curi-|tons of rain per acre. 
osity knows no bounds, and you are scanned and /last week varied from thirty tons peracre in Edin- 
ridienled from every point of observation. Yet I| burgh to two hundred and fifteen tons per acre in 
would not miss her ; 1 would only subordinate her|Glasgow. An English acre consists of 6,272,640 
alittle, make her less conspicuous. square inches ; and an inch deepof rain on an acre 
She is the parodist of the woods, and there is| yields 6,272,640 cubic inches of water which, at 
ever a mischievous, bantering, half-ironical under-|277.274 cubic inches to the gallon, makes 22%622.5 
tone in her lay, as if she were couscious of mimick-| gallons ; and as a gallon of distilled water weighs 
ing and disconcerting some envied songster.|ten pounds, the rainfall on an acre is 226,225 
Ambitious of song, practising and rehearsing in| pounds avoirdupois; but 2240 pounds are a ton, 
private, she yet seems the least sincere and genu-|and consequently, an inch deep of rain weighs 
ine of the sylvan winstrels, as if she had taken up| 100.993 tons, or nearly one hundred and one 
music only to be in the fashion, or not to be out-|tons per acre. For every one-hundredth of an 
done by the robins and thrushes. In other words, |inch a ton of water falls per acre. If any agri- 
she seems to sing from some outward motive; and|culturist were to try the experiment of distribu- 
not from inward joyousness. She is a good ver-|ting artificially that which Nature so bountifully 
sifier, but not a great poet. Vigorous, rapid, co-|suppligs, he would soon feel inclined to “‘ rest and 
pious, not without fine touches, but destitute of|be thankful.” 
any high, serene melody, her performance, like 
that of Thoreau’s squirrel, always implies a spec- 
tator. 
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The Exploration of Palestine. 


A society is in process of formation in England 
for the thorough exploration of the Holy Land, for 
the purposes of Biblical illustration. At the head 
of it is the Prince of Wales, who visited the coun- 
try four years ago, and the names of many uoble- 
men and gentlemen are tobe found on the list of the 
committee. 


(To be continued.) 
————7e__ -— 
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Bear the burden of the present, 
Let the morrow bear its own; 
If the morning sky be pleasant, 


Selected. 
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ighest value could not fail to be obtained in the 


The rainfall during the| process. 


Much would be gained by having an accurate 
map of the country, by settling disputed points of 
topography ; by identifying the ancient towns of 
Holy Writ with the modern villages which are 
their successors ; by bringing to light the remains 
of so many races and generations which must lie 
concealed under the accumulation of rnbbish, and 
ruins on which those villages stand ; by ascertain- 
ing the course of the ancient roads ; by the discov- 
ery of coins, inscriptions and other relics ; in short, 
by doing at léisure, and systematically, that which 
has hitherto been entirely neglected, or done only 
in a fragmentary manner, by the occasional unas- 
sisted efforts of hurried and inexperienced travel- 
lers. Much has undoubtedly been done in recent 
times by Robinson, Stanley, Rosen, Hooker, Tris- 
tram, Lartet, De Vogue, DeSauley and others, 
but very much more remains to be done. For 
instance, as regards the archzlogy or antiquities 
of the Holy Land, Jerusalem alone would furnish 
an ample field in this department. What is 
above ground will be accurately known when the 
present survey is completed, but below the surface 
hardly anything has yet been discovered. The 
tombs of the kings on Mount Zion ; the course of 
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. Why th sab etek & ? The proposed objects are a complete| the Tyropzwon Valley ; the real extent of the Tem- 
a and accurate survey of Jerusalem and other impor- | ple inclosure ; the site of the Tower of Antonia, 
If the darkened heavens lower, tant places, and a general one fixing the principal) of the Palace of Herod, of Ophel, of the Pool of 
| Wrap thy cloak around thy form; points throughout the country with absulute cer-| Bethesda ; the position of the towers of Hippieus 
Though the tempest rise in power, tainty; the ascertainment of the levels of the|and Psephinus; the spring and conduit of Heze- 
, SOF ae eae Che ctor. various points, especially the comparative levels of|kiah, are all awaiting excavation, and it is not too 
) Steadfast faith, and hope unshaken, the Dead Sea, the Lake of Galilee arid the Medi-| much to anticipate that every foot in depth of the 
. Animate the trusting breast ; terranean ; the examination of the gevlogical fea-| sixty feet of rubbish on which the city stands will 
. Step by step the journey’s taken tures of Palestine ; also of its botany, zoology and| yield most interesting and important matter for 
Reamer to Wan Re eT rent. + meteorology ; its antiquities, and the manners and/ the archeologist and the numismatist. Beyond the 
All unseen, the Master walketh customs of the inhabitants. The expense of these) Holy City the country is full of sites which cannot 
, By the toiling servant's side; surveys will be defrayed by private subscription,| fail amply to repay examination. Of these a few 
8 Comfortable words Ht talketh, and the most emivent men will be selected to carry|only may be enumerated: Mount Gerizim, pos- 
e White His hands ephold and guide. them out. Indeed, the survey of Jerusulem has! sibly the Moriah of Abraham’s sacrifice, certainly 
\ Grief, nor pain, nor any sorrow, already been commenced by Captain Wilson, of|the Holy Place of the Samaritans, Sata the 
8 Rends thy breast, to Him unknown ; the Royal Engineers, and has been hitherto suc-| stones which they allege to have been brought up 
f He to-day, and He to-morrow, cessfully prosecuted without arousing the opposi-| by Israel from the bed of the Jordan ; the valley of 
I Grace sufficient gives his own. tion of the authorities or the inhabitants. Much|Shechem, the earliest settlement of Jacob in the 
Holy strivings nerve and strengthen— of the bigotry of the Greek and Latin monks has| Holy Land, with his well and the tomb of Rachel ; 
if Long endurance wins the crown ; disappeared since travellers have been permitted|Samaria, with the traditional tombs of John the 
d When the evening shadows lengthen, to visit the sacred places ; but the greatest triumph | Baptist and others, and with the extensive remains 
8 Thou shalt lay the burden down. of all was that over the prejudices of the Moham-|of Herod’s edifices ; the splendid Roman cities 
++ medans, which was achieved by the Prince of|along the coast—Czsarca of Herod.and St. Paul 
Selected. ° Pa os . ° 
e THE SKYLARK. Wales when he obtaived permission to visit the|—Antipatris ; the once renowned harbors of Jam- 
\e Died of thie odarenes mosque at Hebron. For centuries previously no| nia and Gaza; the mounds and other remains of 
It Blithesome and cumberless, Christian had been allowed to enter that venerable) Jiljilieh, probably the Gilgal which contained the 
i- Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea! edifice ; it was death to attempt to do so. Ln it) yreat college of prophets in the days of Elijah 
D- Emblem of happiness, are believed to repose the bodies of the patriarchs) and Elisha; the fortress and palace of Herod at 
rd Ob Blost is thy dwelling-pleco— Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, who are ven-|Jabel Fureidis; the tombs (probably those of 
to abide in the desert with thee! Vb oteat ‘ . 
id Wild is thy lay, and loud, erated by Mohammedans as well as by Christians Joshua) at Tibneh ; the mounds at Jericho; the 
t, Far in the downy cloud, and Jews. The account given by Dean Stanley} numerous remains io the valley of the Jordan; 
th Love gives it energy, love gave it birth of the prince’s visit to this mosque is very inter-) Bethshean, one of the must ancient cities of Pal- 
if- Where ou thy dewy wing, esting, though perhaps the generality of readers|estine, with remarkuble remains of Roman and 
* thy lay saat aeeena ait aia will be skeptical as to the reality of what is shown| probably still earlier date ; Jezreel, with the palace. 
— a : there as the genuine remains of patriarchal times.|of Ahab and Jezebel ; the Assyrian mound, called 
aD O’er fell and fountain sheen, In every point of view this exploration will be a|Teles-Salhizeh, near Damascus, Xe. 
10 O’er mopr and mountain green, most valuable one, and it would be to the credit of| Of the geology of the Holy Land there is al- 
0- U'er the red streamer that heralds the day, the British government to take it in hand and uot} most total ignorance ; yet the valley of the Jordan 
ic Over the clondiet dias, let the burden fall on private individuals. It will| and the basin of the Dead Sea is geologically one 
th BOD. sant agp shiver ew tnttipin doubtless throw new light apon the Scriptures, as| of the most remarkable heearth’s surf 
Musical cheenb, soar, slagiag away ! tless ght apon the Scrip » as| of the most remarkable spots ou the earth’s surface. 
0° Then when the glouming comes, previous explorations have done. ‘To travellers in| Equally uncertain is our knowledge of the topogra- 
he Low in the heather blooms the Holy Laud the Bible becomes a new book.| phy of the country. Of the coast line of Palestine 
2e, Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! Many an allusion, which hitherto had no meaning/the British Admiralty possesses an accurate map ; 
er- Eablem of happinces, or had lain unnoticed, starts into prominence and|buta few wiles iuland and all is uncertain. What 
Sees ee Oneeraeete te throws light over a whole passage. How much/|i ted is a survey which should give the positi 
i on ahite im Gh denen eel sean! ght a passage. Ho ch| is wanted isa survey which should give the position 
or James Hogg. \more would this be the case if, by careful system-|of the principal points throughout the country 
tle ead atic investigation, the modes of life and manners of| with unerring accuracy. If these were fixed, the 
us What is an Inch of Rain.—The late weekly|the ancient Israelites were tu be revealed in the| intermediate spots and the smaller places could be 
i return of the British Registrar General gives the|same fulness as those of the Egyptians and the/filled in with comparative ease and certainty. In 


lowing interesting .intormation ia respect to| Assyrians have been! Even supposing so com-/connection with the topography is the accurate 
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ascertainment of the levels of the various points. ledge of figures before the commencement of the|the social scale are being so rapidly removed, and. 
The elevation of Jerusalem and the depression of present term, and, as in the other classes, those |a fresh feeling of hopefulness and confidence fy 


the Dead Sea will soon be ascertained by the com- 
mission sent out atthe expense of the Royal So- 
ciety and the Royal Geographical Society ; but the 
level of the Sea of Gallilee (on which depends our 
kuowledge of the true fall of the Jordan) is still 
uncertain within no less than 300 feet, as are 
other spots of almost equal moment. We hope 
this society will prosper in its grand undertaking ; 
they will render a service to humanity as well 
as to literature and sciente.—N. American. 


ae 


For “The Friend.” 
To the Association of Friends for the free Instruc- 
tion of Adult Coloured Persons. i 


The Managers report, That the school’ under| 
our care have been in operation during the session | 
just ended for the usual period of five months, 
having been opened on the 3d of Tenth wmonth| 
last, and closed on the 28th of Second month, | 
1865. Within this period they have been at-| 
tended by an aggregate number of 546 scholars, | 
of whom 199 were in the men’s, and 347 in the| 
women’s school. This large number of scholars, | 
which considerably exceeds that of any other year| 
in the history of these schools, consisted almost 
entirely of adults, (a few children having occa-| 
sionally been admitted) and many of them were| 
persons of advanced age. 

The school for men has been under the charge 
of John S. Stokes and four assistants, and that 
for women of Elizabeth P. Sankey and five as-| 
sistants, whose diligence and attention have con- 
tributed much towards the progress of the pupils) 

-in the different rooms. 

At the opening of the schools, of which due 

notice had previously been given in the usual 


who attended regularly made steady and satisfac-|the future is animating them as a community, 
tory progress. Neurly all have paid considerable On behalf of the Board of Managers. 
attention to writing, and in almost every case with Geo. J. Scatreraoon, Clerk. 
commendable improvement. Several have learned Philadelphia, 3d mo. 2d, 1865. 
to write for the first time. Geography and the : sac ; 
Multiplication Table have also been taught twice| Officers of the Association.—J. Wistar Evans, 
a week, and a number of short passages on moral |Secretary. John C. Allen, Treasurer. 
‘and useful subjects, which may be profitably; Board of Managers.—J oho A: Allen, Samuel 
called to mind in future, have been committed tu} Allen, Samuel Woolman, J. Wistar Evans, eg, 
| memory. | J. Seattergood, Isaao Morgan, Jr., John E. Carter, 
The Holy Scriptures are regularly read at the|Joel Cadbury, Jr., John W. Cadbury, Thomas 


| close of each school, and the Moral Almanac and | Elkintyn. 
en distributed as nel 


ae oe Wild Scenes in South America 

In the women's school the branches taught are| In December, 1846, Don Ramon Paez, the son 
mainly the same as those just mentioned, and |of a large farm-owner in the wild plains that bor. 
have been pursued with similar industry and im- der the river Apure, set out with a numerony 
provement. A considerable number of the women |company from the town of Maracay, on Lake 
have been very persevering in attending the school | Maracaybo, to hunt among the untatned perds 
during the frequently occurring inclement weather | which constitute the wealth and commerce 0 that 
of the past winter, and some have walked long wild region, and a narrative of his adventures has 
distances, after working hard all day, to learn been published, under the title of “ Wild Scenes 
here to read and write. I[t is estimated that about|in South America; or, Life in the Llanos of 
one-third of the whole number are engaged at Venezuela.” 
service, and have consequently but few evenings| The ‘Llanos’ of Venezuela correspond in fea 
at their disposal, all of which, it is believed, have|ture with the Pampas of Beunos Ayres, but animal _ 
been spent by some of them at the school. Oth®rs|life appears to offer there more dangerous varieties 
having more command of their time, have been|than are met with in latitudes remoter from the 
absent but a few evenings since registering their|equator; the rivers and lagoons abounding in 
names. As was also the case in the men’s school, |crocodiles of the largest size, besides other nox. 
a number of the scholars have recently been|ious creatures, and the woods and swamps affurd- 
slaves, and without literary education, by whom/ing harbor to the fierce jaguar and the deadly boa 
this opportunity of obtaining instruction has been | constrictor. 4 
highly prized, and several of these have made| Of its kind, the scenery of the Llanos is stri- 
rapid progress in learning. The writing of letters|kingly beautiful. ‘ At our feet,” says the author, 





manner, 52 men and 79 women were present; 
and by the end of the Tenth month four-fifths of | 
the whole number entered during the session had! 
been registered. For several weeks at this part 
of the term, both men and women attended very 
regularly, and the rooms, particularly in the wo- 
men’s school, were greatly crowded, requiring the 
employment of additional teachers. During the 
Tenth and Eleventh months, there were seventeen 


evenings on which there were upwards of 100} 


women in attendance, and on two evenings as 
many as 120. The change of occupation, how- 
ever, frequently prevents many of this class from 


going to school for any length of time consecu-| 


tively, and several have been present but a very 
few evenings during the entire session. 
latter part of the Twelfth wonth, and subsequent-| 


In the) 


has been, as heretofore, a useful exercise in this; when they reached the borders of the district for 
'school, and of the twenty-nine letters read at its| which they were bound, “lay a beautiful expanse 
close oo the 29th ult., several displayed a credit 
able degree of penmanship. Improvement has 
also been observable in reading; and in general, 
those who applied themselves have progressed | 
well in the different branches. ‘ 
At the closing of the schools on the 27th and 
28th ult., the progress of the pupils in several of 
their studies was exhibited before a considerable 
number of visitors, after which several of the 
scholars expressed their satisfaction with haviug 
such an opportunity for obtaining instruction, and 
their appreciation of its value From the evi- 
dence afforded us on this occasion in addition to 
| that derived from an inspection of the schools at 
intervals during the course, we are convinced that 
they are fulfilling in good degree the object of 


of meadow, fresh and smooth as the best ouktiva- 
ited lawn, with troops of horses and countless herds 
of cattle dispersed all over the plain. Several 
glittering ponds, alive with all varieties of aquatic 
birds, reflected upon the limpid surface the broad. 
leaved crowns of the fan-palms, towering above 
verdant groves of laurel, amyris, and elm-like 
robles. Further beyond, and as far as the eye 
could reach, the undulating plain appeared like 
a petrified ocean after the sweeping tempest.” 
The Llaneros who inhabit this region very closely 
resemble the Guachos of the south, their habits 
of life being almost identical. b 
The Guarico, a tributary of the Apure, 8 
beautiful river, well stocked with the finest kinds 





ly, the attendance as is usually the case, was not 


20 large as at the first, and the numbers repre-| fluence which is not confined to the period during 
senting the average attendance for the whole term| which they are in operatiun, nor upon those only 


are, for the men, 65, and, for the women, 69. 
These schools which were especially intended 
for the benefit of the unlettered portion of the! 
_ coloured population, are still chiefly engaged in| 
imparting instruction in the elementary branches. | 
From the details furnished by the teachers, it ap- 
pears that of the one hundred and ninety-nine! 


of fish, but infested also by a very destructive sort, 
the ferocious, blood-thirsty caribe which, though 
not larger than a perch, is one of the most formi- 
iduble creaturesghat man or beast can have the 
misfortune to encounter. Their sharp, triangular 
‘teeth, arranged in the same manner as those of 
the shark, are so strong that neither copper, steel, 
nor twine can withstand them, and hence the av- 
'gler stands no chance of sport where the caribeis 
found. ‘The sight of any red substance,” says 
Don Ramon, “ blood especially, seems to rouse 


their institution, and we hope are exerting an in- 


who attend them. 

As showing the earnestness with which some 
of this class are seeking mental improvement, we 
may weotion the case of two men from Pittsburg, 
hod-carriers, who for a considerable time laid aside 
|their weekly wages, in order to enable them to} 
pay for their passage to Philadelphia, and their| 





men who attended the school, about forty were} board here while attending schoul. They have|their sanguinary appetite ; afd as they usually go 


ignorant of the alphabet or the formation of the} 
simplest words, wheu eutered ; nearly all of whom 
can now read in easy passages : sixty others could 
only read by slowly spelling out the words, nearly 
all of whom have made considerable improvement, 
and some have progressed so far as to read the 
New Testament. The highest spelling and read- 
ing class, composed of thirty-five scholars, have 
read the New Testament through during the ses- 
sion, besides reading occasionally in other books. 
About sixty men have also received instruction in 
arithmetic, many of whom had very little know- 


been very regular in their attendance of the school |in swarms it is extremely dangerous for man of 
| kept in the building during the day time, as well| beast to enter the water with even a scratch upoo 
as of that under the care of this Association, aud|their bodies. Horses wounded with the spur are 
have progressed steadily in their studies. | particularly exposed to their attacks, and so rapid 

The expenses of the school having been some-|is the work of destruction, that unless immediate 
what increased by the additional compensation assistance is rendered the fish soon penetrate the 
now made to our teachers, in consideration of the |abdomen of the animal, and speedily reduce it tos 
enhanced cost of the necessaries of life, and by|skeleton.” This cannibal fish is as beautiful in 
the yreater size of the school, we hope that our aspect as it is fierce in nature. ‘ Large spots of 8 
contributors will not relax in their efforts to sus-| brilliant orange hue cover a great portion of its 
tain this useful work, when, as in this day, the | body, especially the belly, fins, and tail. Toward 
obstacles to the elevation of the coloured race in|the back it is of a blueish ash color, with a slight 




















with red.” 







yeal. It presents one rewarkable peculiarity : the 
mouth is set. with a row of teeth bearing a strong 
resemblance to those of the human race. The 
gymnotus is another denizen of this river, and its 
electrical powers were exemplified on one occasion 
on the body of a mutilated crocodile which, left 
for dead on the shore, suddenly snapped its pon- 
derous jaws as the huge eel was dragged over it. 











pon enemy of all inferior animals, nature lends 





tint of olive green, the intermediate spaces being|their prey by crushing the animal in their huge| beautiful contrast. It is a dangerous pet, however, 
of a pearly white, while the gill covers are tinged |muscular folds, and effeeting its deglutition by|if at large in a house, attacking strangers furiously, 


A fish of a different kind in the same waters is)‘ On examining the mouth of one of these snakes, 


thé cherna, which attains a large size, weighing it will be found that the jaws are furnished with|the Llanos, many of them bearing delicious fruit, 
as much as a hundred pounds, and tasting like|a row of shurpand crooked teeth, bent inward like| others remarkable for medicinal, und others again 


It is well, however, that besides wan, the com- | 


G 
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the slimy secretion which they spread over it.|and always aiming at the eyes.” 
Don Ramon gives a long list of the plants of 


tenter-hooks ; with these he siezes his prey, and|for properties of a dangerous nature. The most 
holds it securely until the victim, unable to strug-|remarkable of the latter class is the guachamaca, 
gle longer, drops exhausted. What appears most|the poison exuding from which is so virulent 
extraordinary in these unequal contests, is the|that meat roasted on spits made of the shrub ab- 
tenacity with which the snake adheres to the soft|sorbs sufficient to destroy all who partake of it, 

mud of the lagoon, there being neither rock nor| It is needless tosay that the swampsof the Llanos 
istump to which he can secure himself.’ Nor will|swarm with venomous reptiles, but Don Ramon, 
|the efforts of a large bull, no matter how powerful, | like other recent travellers, exempts the beautiful 
be sufficient to drag the snake one inch out of his|coral snake from the list; having well examined 
‘element, unless he is first cut asunder. In dart-|them, he could discover no secreting fangs nor 






































‘ing upon a quadruped, the anaconda invariably |any other characteristics of poisonous snakes. 
jaims at its snout, the animal seldom escaping 
\when once his terrible fangs have been buried io 
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Accountability of Parents. — Dear Friends, 


etable detritus accumulated at the head waters of \its flesh. It is not an unusual thing, however, | there is another subject of great consequence, that 


fora bull to cut a snake asunder in his vivlent|I have rot yet mentioned, which has done abund- 
struggles ; then the shaggy victor may be seen|ance of mischief in the church, namely, the fond- 
proudly marching at the head of his troup with|ness and indulgence of many parents to their 
this unsightly trophy hanging from his nose.” childreu, in giving them their own way and wills 
The woods that border the Venezuelan rivers are|so long, until the root of evil has grown and 
peopled by great varieties of birds, many of which|spread itself forth into many evil branches, and 
are supposed, and not unnaturally, to be of illjat length they have been alienated from Truth 
Foremost among this class isthe 7'itir/j/,|and Friends. I[ could enlarge abundantly upon 
or tiger-owl, spotted with black like the jaguar,| the evil effects of this fond indulgence; but that 
and uttering a cry which, in thé stillness of night,/I have been so large already on other matters, 
is often mistakca for that of the South American|and that we have so many minutes against it. 
Two other species of owl are the Yu-acabo| However, [ say, that though some godly parents 
and the Pavita, and both are considered harbin-|have discharged their duty to their children, 
gers of death or calamity when heard fluttering} which has not had the desired effect, yet these 
round the habitations of the Llaneros. ‘The name} will be clear of their blood; but I believe too 
of the first is especially significant of gloom, Ya-| many have not performed their duty, by which 
\acabo meauing “ [tis finished,” and there are few| neglect their children have taken wrong liberty 
who hear its cry unmoved. In striking contrast/and fallen into hurtful things; such parents mus¢ 
iwith these “dismall fowles” is the Gadlineta aes accountable for it in the day of the Lord.— 
monte, ot forest hen, a most beautiful creature| Joseph Pike to Friends. 
‘both in color and shape, and the eyes of which, 
of a brilliant ruby hue, scintillate like fire. ‘These 








Starch and Sugar.—One of the prjacipal in- 
birds sing in concert, and their song—a lively| gredients of grain, seeds, roots and tubers, is starch. 
ichatter—has a mystical fascination,” observes| It is found more or less iu all plants and trees. 
|Don Ramon, “ which Iam unable to describe.’’| Nearly four-fifths of the solid part of the bread we 
| There is-a certain long-legged plover—the Alcara-| eat is starch. 
van—which is turned to good account. ‘It has} Mix common flour and water; strain through 
the peculiarity of uttering a loug shrill sound at| musliny the milky strained fluid contains starch, 
jhourly intervals, thus marking every hour of the| which soon settles as a white powder. Rasped 
night after the manner of a clock’salarum. It is| potatoes yield starch in the same manner. The 
easily domesticated in the houses, where it renders| substance remaining upon the wuslin, after strain- 
some service, not only by marking time, but also|ing, is gluten, which gives cohesian to the flour 
by giving warning of the approach of strangers,’’| in bread. 
Another bird—the Aruco—utters loud drumlike| Water does not dissolve starch, but the granules 
notes, but is not made to do sentinel’s duty. It}absorb water, causing them to swell and unite into 
jis as large as a turkey, but its size is very decep-| the form ofa jelly. ltis this swelling of the starch 
tive, fur feathers. Carrion birds are plentiful, the|in rice, beans, peas, &c., that causes this eularge- 
chief of this class being the rey-zamuro, or king| ment during cooking. 
of the vultures, very beautiful of its kind, ‘“lts} If roasted to a yellowish brown color starch is 
plumage, resembling dowa in softness and fine-|so changed as to be soluble in water, and is then 
ness, ~is of a pearly white, excepting the wings,|called dextrine, which is extensively used to 
which are tipped with black. The breast and/thicken colors by calico printers; also by confee- 
neck, although entirely bare of feathers, are deck-|tioners in making fig paste and other sweet com- 
ed in the most brilliant tints of blue, orange, and| pounds. 
red, while asort of membranous excresceuce crowos| ‘To make sugar out of starch heat it hotter than 
= for dextrine ; then make it into’ paste with water ; 
then gradually add a small quantity of water 





the head, giving it a truly royal appearance. 
Singing birds, mostly of the oriole species, 
abound. The sweetest of these songsters is the gon- 












" her aid in keeping dowao the superabundance of | 
r. the more noxious kinds; an epidemic, supposed 
3 to have its origin in the decomposition of the veg- 
: the Apure, affecting the inhabitants of the river 
at as well as those on their bauks. Its ravages are 
8 thas described: ‘ The first symptoms of the epi-| 
09 demic appeared among the crocodiles whose hi-| 
of deous carcasses might then be seen floating down 
the stream in such prodigious numbers, that both | 
a the waters and air of that fine region were 
al tainted with their effluvium. It was observed /omen. 
es @ that they were first seized with a violent fit of | 
he coughing, followed by a black vomit, which com-| 
in pelled them to quit their watery home, and finally 
x. find a grave among the thicke:s on the river banks. | tiger. 
d. The disease next attacked the fish and other in-} 
08 habitants of the water, with equal violence, until 
it was feared the streams would be depopulated. 
Tis The fearful mortality among them can be better 
or, estimated from the fact that, for more than a} 
for month, the rippling waves of that noble river the | 
nse Apure, were constantly washing down masses of 
va- putrefaction, its plicid surface being by them 
rds actually hidden from view for several weeks. The 
ral next victims were the pachydermata of the swamps, 
tie and it was a pitiable sight to see the sluggish chi. | 
ad- guires (capyvaras) and the grizzly wild-boars drag- 
ove ging their paralyzed hind quarters afterthem, hence 
ike the name of derrengadera applied to this disease. 
eye Not even monkeys in their xrial retreats escaped 
ike the contagion, and their melancholy cries resound- | 
.” ed day and night through the woods like wailings 
ely ofthe eternally lost. It is a singular fact, that| 
pits while the scourge did not spare any of the count- 
less droves of horses roaming the savannas of the 
is & Apure and adjacent plains, donkeys and horned | 
nds cattle were seldom, if ever attacked; so that, by 
ort, their aid, the owners of cattle-farms were enabled | 
agh § to prevent the entire dispersion of their herds.” | 
mi- As in the Pampas, so in the Llanos, the profu-} 
the sion of waterfowl is astonishing, the cranes and| 
alar §'y herons predowinating. The immense number of |} 
e of these birds may be conceived by the fact, v vached | 
eel, for by Don Ramon, that their cvlonies sometimes | 
au- embrace several miles in extent. One of the first- | 
he is named tribe, called the garzone, or soldier, from | 
says its erect bearing and martial air, is over five feet 
ouse high with a bill fully a foot lung. The herons, or 
y go garzas, are of various sizes and colors, some snow- 
n of White, some a delicate blue, others gray or pink, 
ypon and many of a brilliant scarlet. On the smaller 
r are _ too, which are gemmed with purple water- 
apid ilies, myriads of wild ducks cover the surface, 
liate remarkable for the singularity and beauty of their 
» the plumage. 
tos But lovely as all these haunts appear, the coun- 
1 in try is almost uninhabitable for man on account of 
of 8 the pestilential miasmata which rise from them. 
f its They are also the abode of enormous water snakes, 
ward # = oranacondas, which have all the strength and vo- 
light | tacity of the boa constrictor, and like them kill 








slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid ; then boil 

till transformation is complete, the result being 

sugarsirup. Toremove the acid, add slaked lime, 

filter, evaporate the sirup, and you have grape- 
sugar. Aon infusion of malt may be used instead 

of the dilute acid. 

As a sweetener, cane sugar is far superior to 
grape sugar—l pound of the former is equal to 
24 pounds of the latter. But the manufacture of 
grape sugar is 80 easy that it is extensively used 
in Europe to adulterate cane sugar. 


zal, but sweetness of note is not the only quality that 
distinguishes the choristers of the Llanos. “ There 
is another closely allied species, far superior to 
this or any other bird of the kind with which Iam 
acquainted. It is the troupial, whose powerful 
notes can only be likened to strains of the violin. 
It is easily domesticated in houses, and learns 
readily any air from hearing it whistled. Its 
predominant colors are rich orange and shining 
black, with white spots on the wings and bill io 
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Grape sugar can be readily made from cotton 
and linen rags, and also from saw-dust ; 5 pounds 
of poplar wood will yield 4 pounds of grape sugar. 

Chemical research indicates that starch and 
wood ought to be more easily coverted into cane 
sugar than into grape sugar, but no method of 
making cane sugar from the above substances has 
yet been discovered. Such a discovery would be 
of immense value. Here is a grand subject for 
invention.— Sci. Amer. 


It is the will of God that we should be “ freed 
from sin and made perfect” through sufferings. 
Were there no cross there should be no crown. 
Our nature must be purged. We never know 
ourselves until we are tried; consequently we 
cannot fight against our besetting sins till we are 
made acquainted with them. Self must be cruci- 
fied; but instead of enduring the trial with re- 
luctance, and with many efforts to escape, the 
christian should go through it willingly, and 
esteem it an honour to become a partaker of his 
Master’s sufferings. 


etditieiitanannsh 

A curious discovery has recently been made in 
attempting to repair the basement of Pompey’s 
Pillar. A French engineer, having been appoint- 
ed by the viceroy of Egypt to direct the work, 
caused a few loose stones formiug the basement 
to be removed. It was soon found that the pil- 
lar rested entirely on a cube of very hard quartzose 
pudding-stone within the basement. ‘I'hix cube 
bore an inscription in heiroglyphics, and was, in 
fact, the capital of a column belonging to one 
of the temples of upper Egypt, conveyed hither 
for the express purpose of serving for the base of 
the column. M. Mariette has deciphered the in- 


scription, and found the name of Sesostris II., the 
father of the great Sesostris, mentioned in it; so 


that Pompey’s Pillar, now one thousand five hun- 
dred years old, rests on the fragment of a monu- 
ment erected at least seventeen centuries befure 
the Christian era. A new basement has been 
constructed, witha passage round the stone, so 
that visitors may inspect the hieroglyphics, and the 
whole has been railed in to protect the monument 
from deterioration.—Late Paper. 


In a world of deceitful appearances, the true 
peace-maker must expect sometimes to have to act 
the part of the scapegoat. ‘It is enough for the 
disciple that he be as his master, and the servant 
as his Lord.” 


THE FRIEND. 
SIXTH MONTH 3, 1865. 
SUMMARY OF EVENT». 

Forrien.—News from England to Fifth month 14th. 
Parliamentary proceedings were unimportant. Lord 
Palmerston’s health was improving, but he continues 
weak, and abstains from parliamentary duties. The 
British government was considering the propriety of 
withdrawing belligerent rights from the southern rebels, 
in view of the end of the contest which seemed to be at 
hand. The Daily News notices, as among the most 
pleasing features of the recent intelligence from America, 
the improved feeling of the citizens of the United States 
towards England. The News says: ‘“ Most persons are 
aware that the government of the United States con- 
siders it has claims upon England for damage done by 
the Alabama, and that our government is of contrary 
opinion. The question will come on for adjustment 
some day in the ordinary manner, and we do not know 
that it might not be considered now as well as at any 
other time. 

“As a matter of fact, however, President Johnson has 
done nothing. The question at this moment stands 
just where Mr. Lincoln left it. The depredations of the 
Shenandoah have also been made the subject of repre- 
sentations to the government. These representations 
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were made by order of Mr, Lincoln, and far from being 
of an unfriendly nature, they brought out more plainly 
than before the amicable disposition of both govern- 
ments. It is hoped Mr. Seward will soon be restored to 
the duties of his department, and he will find these 
claims on England in the situation in which he left 
them, President Johnson having reserved them for his 
treatment.” 


According to the report of the Chancellor of the Ex-|- 


chequer, the total funded and unfunded debt of England 
on the 3lst of Third month last, was, $3,912,113,920, 
showing a diminution of $85,406,640, effected within 
the last six years. 

The sales of cotton in Liverpool for the week reached 
71,000 bales. The quotations ranged from 14d. for mid- 
dling uplands, to 17d. for fair Orleans. Stock in port 
542,000 bales, including 57,000 American. Breadstuffs 
steady. Winter red wheat, 8s. 8d. a 9s. per 100 Ibs. 
Consols, 904 a 903. U.S. 5-20, 65. Confederate loan 
12 a 14. 

The. weekly returns of the Bank of France show an 
increase of nine million francs in cash. The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Morning Post says, the death of Pre- 
sident Lincoln has revived the political spirit of demo- 
cratic France in the large towns. ; 

The Portuguese ministry were defeated in the Cortes 
upon the motion of want of confidence, by a vote of 98 
aguinst 45. The ministers thereupon proposed a dissolu- 
tion of the Cortes, which the king accepted. 

It is stated that Austria has declined the propositions 
of Prussia that both Powers should enter into separate 
negotiations with the Federal Diet on the Schieswig- 
Holstein question, and that the Duke of Augustenburg 
should be removed from Kiel. Austria considered 
neither proposition admissible. 

The death of President Carrera, in Guatemala, bas 
had an unsettling effect in Central America, and trouble 
was anticipated. Political commotions continue in 
Honduras. Parties from northern Mexico represent that 
the Liberal party is growing strong and popular, and it 
is believed they will soon possess all the northern part 
of the country. 

Unirep States.—The End of the Rebellion.—A dis- 


has decided by 4 majority of votes that legal 
notes are constitutional, and that a ground rent can be 
paid off with them. 

President Johnson has declined the gift of a 

| norses, &c., tendered him by some of the prominent 
merchants of New York, holding the opinion that per. 
sons filling official positions sould not accept such 
presents. 

Georgia.—The Macon, Geo., Telegraph, estimates the 
amount of cotton stored there at 35,000 bales, and the 
stock in the entire State at 300,000 bales. The Augnats 
and Atlanta papers urge the people to consider emangj. 
pation a fixed fact, and receive and abide by the law, 
The country between Augusta and Savannah wag fe. 
cently filled with rebel paroled soldiers returning t 
their homes. Nearly all the planters have put in large 

jamounts of seed, mostly corn and rye. Some havg 
planted cotton for the first time in four years. The 
emancipated slaves generally remain on the estates to 
which they have bitherto been attached. 

Alabama.—A large number of the citizens of Dallag 
county assembled at Selma on the 10th ult., and passed 

a resolution requesting the Governor of Alabama to call 
the Legislature together, with a view to the restoration 
of the State to her former position in the Union. Jud 
Byrd, an influential citizen, made a short address, in 
which he said the war had decided two questions— 

secession and sluvery—and both adversely to the South, 


greatly depended on the generusity and maguanimity of 
the victors whetber conciliation and harmony would bg 
permanent and substantial. The amount of cotton 
burned by the rebels at Montgomery was over 100,000 
bales, some estimates placing it as high as 120,000 
bales. Only 17,600 bales were captured at Mobile. 

The Amnesty Proclamation.—Attorney-General Speed 
has decided that the amnesty proclamation ends with 
the rebellion, and that it does not restore citizensbip, 
|property, or vested rights. 

Mails in the South.—The principal post-offices in Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Alabama and South Carolina are at 
présent managed by special agents. No appoiatmeat of 
postmasters will be made until the post routes are estab- 





patch from the Secretary of War says: “A dispatch ||ished, and the wishes of the respective communities 


from General Canby, dated at New Orleans yesterday 
the 26th inst., states that arrangements for the surrender 
of the rebel forces in the trans-Mississippi department 
have been concluded. They include the men and ma- 
terial of both the army and navy.” The entire rebel 
force west of the Mississippi was estimated at about 
70,000 men, well supplied with arms and provisious, 
and a strong disposition was ut first manifested to con- 
tinue the rebellion, but the leaders at last became con- 
vinced that it would be vain to attempt resistance to 
the overpowering force that was about to be thrown 
upon them. The terms of surrender are supposed to be 
similar to those granted to Gen. Lee and Gen. Johnston. 


Generals Price, Taylor, Buckner, Brent and others of! 


Kirby Smith’s command, were at Memphis, Tenn., on 
the 23d, on their way to Washington. Persons sen 
tenced to imprisonment during the war, are to be imme- 
diately released by order of the Secretary of War. 

The Rebel Leaders.—On the 22d, Jefferson Davis and 
his fellow prisoners, were transferred from the steamer 
Wm. P. Clyde, in which they were brought from the 
South, to Fortress Monroe, where apartments had been 
prepared for them. Stringent orders respecting visiting 
the Fortress have been issued, and all civilians are pro- 
hibited from entering it unless provided with a pass 
from Gen. Halleck. The rebel President will be tried 
in Washington for the crime of high treason. The 
Grand Jury of the District Court have found bills of in- 
dictment against Jefferson Davis and John C. Brecken- 
ridge, the latter of whom is still at large. Alexander 
H. Stephens and General Reagan, the revel Postmaster 
General, have been lodged in Fort Warren, near Buston, 
and others of the Confederate officials have been sent to 
Fort Lafayette. Ex-Governor Letcher, of Virginia, is 
one of the parties who have been recently arrested and 
held in custody. 

The Rebel Pirates—The ram Stonewall, which for 
several weeks had been shut up in Havana by United 
States war vessels, bas been unconditionally surrendered 
to the Spanish government. A Wasbington dispatch 
says, the conduct of the Spanish authorities at Havana 
was judicious, and in entire conformity with amity 
towards the United States. The pirate Shenandoah, at 
last advices, was in the Indian Ocean. 

The Returning Armies.—On the 23d and 24th ult., a 
review took place in Washington of a large portion of 
the Army of the Potomac, and of the forces of General 
Sherman. On these two days about 146,000 men 
marched through the national capital. 

Legal Tenders.—The Supreme Uvurt of Pennsylvania 


have been consulted in the matter. 

Mississippi.—The rebel Legislature met in Jackson om 
the 20th, and instructed Governor Clark to appoint 
Judges Sharkey, Fisher and Gorgas, commissioners to 
go to Washington and confer with President Jolnsoa 
on the subject of calling a convention with a view to 
restore the State to the Union. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 320, including 23 
deaths and interments of soldiers. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 27th ult. Mew York.—Awmerican gold 137. The 
advance in gold is attributed to the heavy shipments, 
nearly nine millions having been exported from New 
York in the last three weeks. Large amounts are fer 
quired also to pay the duties on imports. U.S. six pet 
cents, 1881, 169; ditto 5-20, 1034. Balance in the New 
York Sub-Treasury, $52,124,375. Superfine State flour, 
$5.75 a $6. Shipping Ohio, $7 a $7.20. Baltimore 
flour, fair to extra, $7.30 a $8.20. Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.50. Canada oats, 48 » 50 cts.; western 56 a 59. 
| Western rye, 80 a 83 cts.; State, 90a 95. Mixed cora, 
185 a 87. Middlings cotton, 47 a 48 cts. Cuba sugur, 
11$ a 12 cts.; refined, 18}. Philadelphia.—Supertine 
flour, $6.50 a $6.75. Penua. red wheat, $1.70; choice 
red southern, $1.85; white, $1.90 2 $2. Rye, 95 cts. 
Yellow corn, 87 a 90 cts. Uats 56 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received per J. A. Potter, Perry City, N. Y., a collec- 
ition from Friends for Freedmen, $18, and for Friends 
in North Carolina, $5.50, from A. M.; from J. M. Smith, 
Smyrna, O., $10, for Friends in North Carolina. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H. WoRTHING- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





Diep, on Fourth-day the 19th of Fourth month, 1865, 
Estuer Tuomas, in the 62d year of her age. She bore 
a suffering illness of some months with much patience 
and resignation. 


aA eee ener LLP LILLIE 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





He counselled conciliation and moderation, and said it © 


wali i al i a ee ll 


